THE CHURCH OF GOD
of preachers dealing painfully with slumberers.  Jacques de
Vitry, for example, once broke off in the middle of his dis-
course to exclaim, "Do you want me now to talk to you
about worthy womanhood?   I am going to say something
instead about that old dame whom I see asleep over there.
For God's sake, if anyone has a pin let him wake her up/*
Sometimes there were people who even diced or played chess
during the sermon, and others who indulged in "myche
jangling and japynge and many other vanytees, settynge nought
bi prechinge and teachinge of Goddis word."   Others occa-
sionally annoyed the preacher by ostentatiously leaving the
church before the sermon began, or no less ostentatiously
arriving only when they were sure it would be over.   Such
tactics, for all their boorishness, are not unheard of to-day.
Finally, the people were accustomed to cheer and clap when
their approval was won. It seems irreverent, but there was good
precedent.  St. Wilfrid preached a magnificent sermon on the
occasion of the consecration of his great cathedral at Ripon in
the seventh century. His every sentence was greeted by cheers;
thereupon he promptly invited his congregation to a great feast
which lasted three days and three nights. But in the Middle
Ages, though cheering was not uncommon, there is no record
of similar wholesale episcopal hospitality.   That fine custom
died young.
After the lesser came the greater lights, archdeacons for
instance, who, in spite of the fact that there among them were
men so plainly attractive as Walter Map and Gerald of Wales,
were universally detested. Their sign manual was reckoned
to be the heraldic eagle who seeth his prey afar off. These
were the real dignitaries: bishops supported far less pomp; and,
what is more, did not, like the archdeacons, expect the parish
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